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of a Messalina. And in the second place, Dr. Brinton admits that ' ' in the earlier 
conditions of social life, no such debility attended the crossing of the Eurafrican 
[white race] and African race as seems at present to be the case." It is possible, 
therefore, that if the mixture of the two races became general, and were regarded as 
perfectly legitimate, the present physical and intellectual debility attending such 
unions might disappear. We do not advocate miscegenation, but we wish to point 
out, that those who oppose it under the present limitations of our knowledge, do so 
either on insufficient grounds, or because they are influenced, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by sentimental considerations. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Brinton does not endorse the views so prevalent 
among English Ethnologists as to the existence of "communal marriage" among 
the lower races of mankind. In his recent work on ' ' The Origin and Development 
of Marriage and Kinship," Mr. C. Staniland Wake has dealt exhaustively with that 
subject, and shown that the "marriage law " is fully recognised among the most 
savage peoples. We cannot accept Dr. Brinton's statements where he says that the 
Australian aborigines are led to associate ' ' by much the same motives as prompt 
buffaloes to gather in a herd," or when he speaks of the " rare " custom of polyan- 
dry, or declares that mutual affection has no existence among the Australians and 
many other tribes, and that romantic love is practically absent among the African 
and Mongolian races. Our author is equally at fault when he says that no Asiatic 
nation respects truth telling, and that ' ' the idea of independent personal ownership 
does not exist among them." These errors, and such mistatements as that " the ex- 
cellent results of the extension of the Slavonian supremacy in Central Asia have 
been studiously ignored by British writers, " which are due to Dr. Brinton's prefer- 
ence for Continental authorities, are serious blemishes. Nevertheless, his book is 
an excellent one, and we can heartily recommend it as an introductory Manual of 
Ethnology. S2. 

Studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion. With a Chapter on Christian 
Unity in America. By J. Macbride Sterretl, D. D. , Professor of Ethics and 
Apologetics in Seabury Divinity School. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

These studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion, except Chapters III and VIII, 
claim to be something more than a mere expository paraphrase of Hegel, although 
following Hegel's argument in Chapter IV. The author's purpose is strictly theo- 
logical and apologetic. His work is written with faith, and in the interest of ' ' the 
faith." In fact, in England and America the theological rather than philosophical 
interest taken in the study of Hegel has mainly been called forth by the supposed 
intimate relation of his thought to religion and to Christianity regarded as the ab- 
solute, full, and final religion. To this pseudo-Hegelian school of England and 
America, Hegel, above all, is radically a theologian ; all his thoughts beginning and 
ending in that of divinity. It regards Hegel's Philosophy of Religion as the very 
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heart of his thinking, as "the highest bloom of his philosophy." It is supposed to 
reconcile Christian theology with the modern science of religion (or comparative 
religion), with anthropology, and with the classification of positive, pre-Christian 
religions. American students of Hegelian philosophy, as a rule, do not desire to 
be regarded as Hegelians. "Bound to swear in the name of no master in philoso- 
phy, and only in the name of Christ in religion, would better characterise them all. 
They are simply using his method .... they are getting great help, and looking for 
still greater from the method, which was greater than even Hegel's own employ- 
ment of it." Hegel's method is thus declared to be greater than himself, and is re- 
ceived like an article of faith. In these studies, while freely discussing and criti- 
cising all that Hegel has thought or said upon the subject of the philosophy of re- 
ligion, the author entirely omits to enter into a critical discussion of precisely the 
most important point ; namely, the absolute value of Hegel's philosophical method. 
He overlooks the interesting fact, that all that is permanently true and great in 
Hegel was really reached by Hegel himself, and understood, from a point of view 
that was diametrically opposed to /.is own accepted method ; in glaring contrast to his 
evolution of the logical idea, and to his theory of "pure thought" or "reines 
Denken." "To reconcile reason with religion, by finding reason in religion and re- 
ligion in reason," is doubtless a correct Hegelian statement, yet, at the same time, 
it only expresses an exclusive, one-sided aspect of the system. 

There was a time when the Hegelian system ranked as a foremost intellectual 
phenomenon. It was, perhaps, the highest that philosophy ever had achieved ; but 
its manifest fault consisted in its being a purely philosophical and a priori system. 
A philosophy that existed in external opposition to the sciences remained only an 
empty abstraction, just as force when severed from the phenomenon, or Deity 
when opposed to the outside world. Hegel's philosophy ultimately recognised, that 
force only is or exists in the phenomenon ; that the internal itself constitutes the 
external, the Deity is only present in the universe, the infinite in the finite. Any 
philosophy proclaiming all this must be said to have succumbed with a vengeance 
to its own dialectic process. 

A philosophy of this kind would seem to have signed its own death-warrant — 
or according to the popular German saying, "hat selbst den Stab tiber sich ge- 
brochen ! " And thus it really happened to Hegelianism — we mean to genuine 
German Hegelianism. From that moment it forfeited its claim to be regarded as 
the highest truth. It was compelled to step forth out of its one-sided exclusiv'eness, 
out of its opposition to empirical science. Hegelianism was not expected to effect 
any kind of compromise or reconciliation with empirical science, because any yield- 
ing on its own part would have been illogical, and could only have brought about a 
momentary truce, but no lasting peace. On the contrary, Hegelianism had to 
suffer the infinitely bitter pang of self-immolation. It had deliberately to commit 
suicide, in order thereupon to be welded with empirical science into a much higher 
and more comprehensive unity. In other words, — in fact in //egel's own words — 
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"when the old principle thus reappears, it is no longer what it was before, for it is 
changed and purified by the higher element into which it is now taken up." 

The Hegelian system was thus compelled to acknowledge, that not only must 
philesophy agree with experience, but moreover, the creation of a philosophical 
science premises as an indispensable condition the hypothesis of an empirical 
science, which itself- implies that the ideas of space, of time, of movement, and 
of matter cannot be obtained n priori, — that is before the experience of the 
things themselves, — or be purely evolved, according to the Hegelian method, from 
the logical idea. To attempt to reconcile reason with religion by finding reason 
in religion and religion in reason, is simply to evolve n priori a philosophy of 
religion from the logical idea. This is believed to be possible by means of the 
mystic factors — " the Hegelian method" and the " Logos." The original contents 
of eternal reason itself — of the logos — are supposed to exist within our mind in a 
form that constitutes our inmost truth ; our spontaneous logical thinking coincides 
with the innate eternal reason in form and contents, and thus attains to the full 
revelation of itself. 

But all this is purely an hypothesis, or a kind of belief in reason, " der Glaube 
an die Vernunft !" Hegel himself in conclusion was forced to admit that phi- 
losophy must closely observe the method of nature. (See Encycl. Ill, 22.) The edi- 
tor of Hegel's Philosophy of History (Gans, page XV) says, ' ' Hegel did not wish 
to personate the deity that creates or evolves history, but to be a man who contem- 
plates created rational history"; and Hegel himself says (page 13), "we must take 
history as it is ; we have to proceed according to an historical, empirical method. 
.... Only from the study of history itself are we allowed to infer that historical 
events are really rational events." And in Hegel's "Naturphilosophie," (page 24,) 
and elsewhere there are to be found perfectly analogous passages. 

It cannot be denied, that the author of this work on Hegel's philosophy of re- 
ligion has made a deep study of all the vast details of the Hegelian system ; but his 
one-sided theological criticism exclusively aims at representing Hegel himself as a 
theologian. This American pseudo-Hegelianism may probably have had the effect 
of stimulating American thinkers, but in other respects it has only retained the 
phantom and empty shadow of Hegelianism, playing fast and loose with the old sys- 
tem under the captious name of the '.' Hegelian method," and making a free use of 
its obscure, obsolete phraseology. The cry "back to Kant" by English Neo- 
Kantianism, is . declared to mean a speedy return to Hegel's method, and to be 
only the first step of the protest ' ' against temporary, materialistic, and psychological 
thought." 

The last chapter, in the form of an appendix, is devoted to the discussion of 
"Christian Unity." The author deplores the current abstract conceptions of the 
church, and regards them as the main obstacle to its visible organic unity. The 
Hegelian ideas on religion and the state are believed to suggest a more concrete, 
historical view, and to destroy the abstract conception. yv'/v. 



